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7^ SIX WHO WERE 
LEFT IN A SHOE 


Y OU have all heard of the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe, but maybe none of you 
know what happened to her in the end. 
Beside her children, she had a Dog whose name 
was tiff and a Cat whose name was Malkin, 
and a Little Speckled Hen whose name was 
Speckle, and a Lone Pigeon whose name was 
Coo-ey, and a Goose who was called Old Mother 
Gabble and a Goat who had no name at all. 
And besides all these there was a little Wren who 
built her nest in the thatch of the Old Woman’s 
house and whose name was Droileen. 














Her children grew up and they left her, one 
after the other, and they went into the Wood that 
was all round the place where the Old Woman 
lived. Well, when the last one went, they left her 
with the Cat and the Dog, with the Goat and the 
Goose, with the Speckled Hen and the'Little Blue 
Pigeon, not to speak of the little Wren that had 
built her nest in the thatch of the Old Woman’s 
roof and had lived there for years and years and 
years. 

Old Woman, Old Woman, Old Woman, says I, 

Where are you going, riding so high? 

To brush the cob-webs off o’ the sky. 

That’s where I’m going with my broom-stick 
so spry. 

r* - • 

Now if you had known that rhyme before, you 
would have known what became of the Old Wo¬ 
man without my telling you. The Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe had the best broom-stick 
in the country, and she was the best one to use it. 


And so the fairies took her off to brush the cob¬ 
webs off o’ the sky. And that’s what she’s doing 
to this day. 

I nearly forgot to tell you that the Old Woman 
left behind too, a Cricket on the Hearth—a very 
old Cricket that was just the color of ashes. The 
Cricket, they say, was the first to know that the 
Old Woman was gone from the house. “Gone 
away, gone away,’’ sang the Cricket; “left behind, 
left behind,’’ said he. 

Malkin, the Cat, stood up and listened to 
what the Cricket said. She looked all around the 
house, and with a cat’s sense she saw that what 
the Cricket said was true—everything in the 
House said that the Old Woman was gone: the 
Bench said it and the Bed said it, the Chair said 
it and the Pitcher said it. 

The Table said nothing, but the old Clock 
that stood in the corner, with one hand across its 
old face, said it very surely. 





The Cat, however, was not going to let the 
other creatures know that she had got any inkling 
from the Cricket. She stood up and she walked 
out on the doorstep. She stood there beckoning 
with her tail until the Little Speckled Hen ran 
across the yard to her. 

''My dear,’' said the Cat, "something very 
strange has happened, and I think you should 
be the first to be told about it." 

"Tell me, tell me," said the Little Speckled 
Hen, flapping her wings anxiously. 
























‘‘The House is empty—that is all,” said the 
Cat, smiling importantly. “Empty!” 

“The Old Woman has gone visiting—isn’t 
that the reason why the House is empty?” asked 
the Little Speckled Hen, bobbing up and down. 

“The House is empty and empty it will re¬ 
main,” said the Cat, straightening her cap. “The 
Old Woman is gone. There will be no one to milk 
the Goat, and no one to give me my supper 
tonight.” And saying this the Cat went back 
into the House and closed the door behind her. 



































The Speckled Hen was made so nervous by 
what she had heard that she stood there, first on 
one leg and then on the other, shaking her head 
all the time. Droileen, the Wren, peeped out of 
her little nest and saw the Hen standing there and 
saying to herself, '‘Dear me, dear me, dear me.” 
The little Wren was very quick, and she knew that 
something had happened to make Speckle feel so 
lost and so lonely. 

“What is it,what is it?” asked the little Wren. 

“The Old Woman has left us, and we don’t 
know what to do,” said the Little Speckled Hen, 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” said Droileen, the Wren. 

“But that needn’t troublesaid Speckle, 
the Hen. “The Old Woman and you don’t keep 
house together the same as we do.” 

“But I’m so fond of company,” said the little 
Wren, “and I know that you’ll all go off now that 
she has gone. I’ll be left here alone.” 


No one knew how Old Mother Gabble, the 
Goose, came to hear about it. She used to lie 
awake at night just outside the door of the House 
and it was thought that she saw and heard every¬ 
thing that happened. Geese are very garrulous, 
(that means they have a lot to say), but Old 
Mother Gabble wasn’t a goose like that. It was 
so long since she had had a goose to talk to that 
she had formed the habit of not speaking about 
anything she knew. So when Coo-ey, the Pigeon, 
who had been told all about it by the Little 

Speckled Hen, came to her. Old Mother Gabble 
* 

said, “I knew it all along. To brush the cobwebs 
off o’ the sky—that’s what she has gone to do.” 

‘T was always lonely, but I never felt so lonely 
in all my life before,” said the Lone Pigeon. '‘Years 
and years ago, my cousins, the Wood-pigeons, 
who build their nests in the trees around, wanted 
me to come and stay with them. They’ve all 
gone now, and I don’t know what I’ll do.’’ 


'The only thing to do is to be sensible,’* said 
Old Mother Gabble, the Goose. 

She limped into the Garden where there was a 
Gooseberry Bush and a Blackberry Bush and a 
few dock-leaves. She found the Goat there, and 
she told the Goat all about it. Old Mother Gab¬ 
ble spoke at great length, lifting up her head, and 
shaking out her wings. The Goat stood up at 
last. She got tired of what the Goose was saying 
and went off to eat the tops of the hedges. 

















That evening the creatures of the House and 
the yard all came into the Old Woman’s House. 
They held a Meeting there. What were they to 
do, now that they were left alone—that was the 
question they met to decide. Malkin, the Cat, 
had tidied up the House and had made everything 
ready—she had swept the floor, and dusted the 
bench, and polished the chair, and made up 
the bed. When all was ready she rattled a spoon 
on a dish to call them together. Speckie, the Hen, 
was the first to come in. Malkin showed her to a 


























place on the bench and Speckie sat there very ner¬ 
vous and very excited. The Cat was more than 
usually calm. 

Droileen, the Wren, was not supposed to be 
there, for she could not be looked on as a creature 
of either the house or the yard. But she just 
wouldn’t keep out. She flew into the House and 
she took a place on the dresser-shelf. Coo-ey, the 
Pigeon, stole in very quietly. She was going to 
take a place on the window-sill, but Malkin^ the 
Cat, ordered her to take her place on the bench. 
She was just as nervous, but not quite as excited 
as Speckie was. 

The Goat and the Goose marched in together 
and took their places on the bench, one at each end. 
And then they all started to call for uffy but the 
Dog was not to be found. The Cat said that the 
meeting would have to go on without him. 

She mounted the chair that she had polished 
for herself and began her speech. But then the 


Cricket on the Hearth began to make remarks in 
her wailing way. The Cat just got furious, and 
she turned round and hissed at the Cricket. ''Let 
her speak,’’ said Mother Gabblcy the Goose, '-'let 
everybody speak.” ''Aye, aye,” said the Goat 
and she knocked on the table with her horns. 
Speckle and Coo-ey drew close to each other, for 
they were both anxious to keep out of the trouble. 
Malkin called on the Cricket to come up to the 
table and say what he had to say. And then it 
turned out that the Cricket had nothing at all to 
say to the meeting—he was only saying a few 
things to himself. It was nobody’s business but 
his own, said he, and then he moved off and fell 
through a crack in the hearth-stones. 















Malkin raised herself and with her fore-paws 
upon the table she made her speech. She said 
that the time had come for them, the creatures of 
the house and yard, to do something for them¬ 
selves. The Old Woman that they had kept house 
with for so long had gone and left them. She 
didn’t know what the other creatures were going 
to do about it, but as for herself she was going off 
to seek her own fortune. She made a long speech, 
but she was so strong for the creatures doing some¬ 
thing for themselves that she frightened Speckle 
and Coo-ey. She hammered the table with her 
paws too, and that made Old Mother Gabble 
cross with her. 

The Goat said a few words only. She said she 
was always ready to go seek her fortune. She 
knew all the paths and was ready to start off any 
day. '‘I’ll go too, I’ll go too,” said the little Wren 
from the dresser-shelf. But the Cat gave her such 
a severe look that Droileen said no more. 







































Old Mother Gabble, the Goose, spoke in a 
very sensible way. She said she never liked stay¬ 
ing around an empty house. She said she wasn’t 
afraid, but that if her friend—her very brave 
friend, the Goat—wanted to go from the place, 
she would be glad to go, too. She ended up her 
speech by saying that she would like to hear from 
her good friends Speckle, the Hen, and Coo-ey, 
the Pigeon. 















speckle and Coo-ey spoke together and they 
said the very same words. “We’re not used to 
moving, but we’ll go any place that you others 
want to go to.” Then Droileen, the Wren, put 
her head out and said she’d go too. But none of 
them gave any heed to her. 

For there was an argument then as to whether 
it should be left to the Goat or the Goose or the 
Cat to fix upon the way they should go. No one 
liked the Cat after the way she had spoken. It was 
agreed that the Goat should lead them. Old 
Mother Gabble said that what they needed was 
good sense and good conduct, and it didn’t matter 
really who led if they only did as she told them. 












































The next morning they started off to find anew 
home for themselves. The Goat led the way, and 
Coo-eyj the Pigeon, and Speckle, the Hen, kept 
behind her. Old Mother Gabble came after them. 
Droileen, the Wren, flew along from a bush, but 
the Cat followed no one—she went before and she 
went behind and she went in the middle as she 
felt inclined. And that is the way the party went. 

They came into a field at last. There was a 
house with smoke coming out of it in the corner 
of the field, with a little stream below, and they 
all felt that this was the very house for them to 
stay in. They were footsore and hungry, and so 
they gave three cheers, and thought themselves 
at the end of their travels. “Who will we send to 
ask if thev will take us in?” said the Goat. 

“I’ll go,’’ said the Cat. “I’ll go,’’ said the 
Hen. “I’ll go,” said the little Blue Pigeon. “We’ll 
all go together,” said Old Mother Gabble. 
























































Then, just as they were stepping out to the 
house, a Frog jumped out of the stream and sat 
down on the bank before them. He spoke to them 
in a deep voice, but still very politely: 

“Did I hear you say that you were going to 



























stay in the house above? Really, I can’t have you 
do that. I have all the rights hereabouts, and 
with all the good will in the world I can’t have your 
party coming around. A Cat I don’t mind, and 
a Hen I don’t mind, and a Pigeon I am very far 
from minding. Neither I nor my people have had 
any trouble with Goats. But I cannot afford— 
neither I nor the little Tadpoles—to have a Goose 
come gobbling around our stream.” And while 
he was saying this the Frog looked as if he were 
becoming so big that he might swallow them all— 
he swelled himself up so. 















Old Moth er Gabble^ the Goose, could not help 
but feel offended. She drew back, and Speckle, 
the Hen, drew back, and the Little Blue Pigeon 
drew back. And seeing them draw back, the Goat 
and the Cat turned and went back with them. 

They were footsore and weary now, but they 
started off again. They came to another field and 
they saw another house, and this house they liked 
better than the first one. They gave three cheers 
when they saw it. 

‘^Who’ll go to the house and ask them to take 
us in?” said the Goat. 

”ril go,” said the Cat. ^T\\ go,” said the 
Hen. ^^ril go,” said the Little Blue Pigeon. 
“We’ll all go together,” said Old Mother Gabble. 

Then, just as they were stepping out towards 
the house, a Hedgehog drew himself out of the 
ditch—a Hedgehog with a long nose and little 
eyes and bristles all over him. 


‘^Did I hear you say,” said the Hedgehog, 
“that you wanted to fix yourselves in the house 
above? Well, I have all the rights hereabouts, 
and I won’t have you do it—that’s all.” He 
looked at them with all the crossness that is in a 
Hedgehog—and that’s a great deal, I can tell 
vou—and the Goose and the Hen and the Little 
Blue Pigeon, to say nothing of Droileen, the Wren, 
drew back, for they would never dream of going 






















into a place where there wasn’t a welcome for 
them. 

They started off again, more tired and more 
foot-sore than before. They came to another 
field, and in the corner of that field there was a 
little house with a curl of smoke coming up from 
the chimney. It was the nicest and the most, 
friendly little house they had seen on their travels. 

But they gave no cheer when they saw the 
house—they only drew together very quietly and 
very anxiously. ‘'Who’ll go to the house and ask 
them to take us in?” said the Goat in a whisper. 

“I’ll go,” said the Cat. “I’ll go,” said the 
Hen. “I’ll go,” said the Little Blue Pigeon. And 
when they said that they looked around very 
anxiously to see if some creature of the field would 
forbid their going. Not a thing stirred and they 
all started off together. 

But right in the very middle of their way there 
was THE QUEEREST THING they had ever 




seen—a Scarecrow, all stuffed with straw, with a 
pipe in his mouth and a most aw^ul smile on his 
face. He stood there, full-face before them. 

‘“Ho, ho,” said the Scarecrow, “you think 
you are coming into my Old Woman’s house, do 
you? No, indeed. I’m here to prevent your doing * 
that. I’m the Scarecrow Man, I am. Boo! Boo!” 

Oh, all in a shake and a tremble were Speckle, 
the Hen, and Coo-ey, the Pigeon, and Droileen, 
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the Wren, at the looks and the words of the Scare¬ 
crow. The Cat and the Goat and the Goose 
weren’t so upset, and they would have marched 
past him, only the Scarecrow took the pipe out of 
his mouth and frowned on them most dreadfully. 
'‘Back,” said he, “begone,” said he in a voice that 
was hoarse like a wind coming down a chimney. 
“Back, begone, or I’ll put you all into the Mile 
Deep Hole. I’m cross enough to do anything to 
you, for I’m long here drenched by the rain and 
bitten by the frost, until my only delight is in 
banishing creatures the like of yourselves.” And 
then he lifted up his two hands as if he were^going 
to do something awdul to them. 

The Goat leaped back, the Goose squawked 
out, and the Cat lay down to hide herself. The 
Scarecrow rolled his eyes in his head, and all the 
rags on his body went flapping, flapping. “Let 
us go,” said the Goat. “Let us go,” said the Cat. 
“Let us go,” said Old Mothe?^ Gabble, the Goose. 



















The Hen and the Wren and the Little Blue Pigeon 
said nothing, but they thought they would never 
get out of the place quickly enough. 

And then they heard a dog bark a friendly 
bark. And there, on the doorstep of the little 
house was JVuff, their friend. PFuffcaxnt bound¬ 
ing towards them. Now the Scarecrow was fixed 
in the ground, and he couldn’t look around to see 
















who was coming behind him. if uffpnt his paws 
on his back and down fell the Scarecrow on his 
horrible face. And when they looked at him lying 
down they couldn’t see anything to be afraid of. 

They all raised a cheer, and they danced 
around ff uff, the Dog that had left them and had 
gone off by himself. The Goat struck the old 
Scarecrow with her horns, and knocked the straw 









stuffing out of him, and then ate the straw. The 
Goose beat him with her beak and her wings, and 
the Cat scratched him all over. And all the time 
IVuff was calling on them to go up to the house 
where they would be sure to get a good welcome. 

'Tt was my idea to come to this place all 
along,” said Malkin, the Cat. 'T must have 
mentioned it to Wuff, or that stupid dog would 
never have thought of it. I shall go right in and 
ask the Old Woman to give us nice quarters.” 

'T’ll go,” said the Hen. 'T’ll go,” said the 
Wren. ^Tdl go,” said the Little Blue Pigeon. The 
Goat said nothing, but marched on before them. 
“Let us all go together,” said Old Mother Gabble, 
the Goose. “Let us all go together, and let us 
act and talk very sensibly.” 

^Tt is,” said the Cat, ^'exactly—really exactly 
—like the Old Woman’s House before the Old 
Woman left it. Tm a very good judge of houses 
and I know that it is exactly like.” 
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Vruff kept barking back to them: ‘There’s a 
shelter for the Goose! Bow, Wow! There’s a 
garden for the Goat! Bow, wow! There’s a score 
of places for the Little Blue Pigeon! Bow, wow, 
wow! There’s thatch for the Wren! There’s a 
roost for the Hen! There’s a fire for the Cat in the 
kitchen! Bow, wow, wow!” 

And when they went in there was another Old 










Woman, very like the Other Old Woman, and she 
had a word of welcome for Speckle, the Hen, and 
Coo-ey, the Pigeon, and Old Mother Gabble, the 
Goose, and even for Droileen when the Wren 
fluttered up on the doorstep, ff^uff, the Dog, she 
had welcomed before, and as for Malkin, the Cat, 
she just walked in and said, “I have come to keep 
house with you.” 













There was a Bed and a Bench there, a Table 
and a Chair, and an Old Clock with one hand 
across its face, and they were all just the same as 
in the House of the Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe. And the Cat and the Dog, the Hen and the 
Wren, the Goat and the Goose and the Little Blue 
Pigeon all settled there and lived happily ever 
afterwards. 
































And if you cross the River and climb the Hill, 


The chances are you will find all of them still. 


But if you don’t, don’t say that I didn’t tell 
you a true story. 
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Make Your Children Happy with 
Volland ''Sunny Books’’ 


TT IS THE VOLLAND IDEAL that books should make children 
happy and build character unconsciously and should contain 
nothing to cause fright, suggest fear, glorify mischief, excuse malice 
or condone cruelty. 

Among the recent Volland '^Siinny Books” are: 


KONEY BEAR 
Dixie Willson 
TREASURE THINGS 
Annette Wynne 
GRASSHOPPER GREEN 
John Rae 

EDDIE ELEPHANT 
Johnny Gruelle 
TALES OF LITTLE DOGS 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond 

Additional 


THE LITTLE BROWN BEAR 
Johnny Gruelle 
SUNNY BUNNY 

Nina Wilcox Putnam 
LITTLE SUNNY STORIES 
Johnny Gruelle 
BILLY BUNNY’S FORTUNE 
Elizabeth Gordon 
THE LOVELY GARDEN 
Fairmont Snyder 

in Preparation 
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